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The  Umbundu  Baby  and  its  Mother 

MUCH  that  may  be  said  of  the  Umbundu  woman  is  no  doubt  true  of 
the  average  African  woman,  yet  tribes  quite  near  each  other  present 
many  differences  and  what  I  shall  say  here  refers  only  to  the  women  of 
the  Ovimbundu  tribe  in  the  uplands  of  Angola.  They  are  a  large  tribe, 
widely  traveled  and  fairly  representative  of  the  Central  African. 

The  “female  of  the  species”  is  difficult  of  description,  be  she  militant, 
domestic  or  professional,  and  the  Umbundu  woman  is  no  exception.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  her  the  original  suffragette.  There  are  many 
contradictions  in  her  character;  at  the  same  time  spirited  and  docile, 
hard-worked  and  easy-going,  willing  to  learn  and  slow  to  practice.  In 
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her  conservatism  she  stands  the  guardian  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  mothers,  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
tribal  life.  It  is  usual  for  us  to  look  upon  the 
“heathen”  woman  as  down-trodden,  the  natural  man  as 
the  natural  woman’s  oppressor,  but  I  have  come  to  feel 
the  idea  quite  an  erroneous  one.  True  she  tills  the  soil 
and  wins  her  daily  “mush”  by  the  sweat  of  her  brow, 
but  possessing  the  key  to  the  granary  she  possesses  the 
key  to  the  situation,  and  the  Umbundu  woman  is  not  the 
only  one  who  complains  over  tasks  she  would  not  have 
taken  away  from  her  for  the  world. 

She  loves  the  smell  of  the  good  brown  earth  when  the 
rains  come  and,  even  as  she  forgets  the  pain  of  her 
travail  in  rejoicing  that  a  child  is  born  into  the  world, 


so  in  the  joy  of  the  harvest  festivals  she  forgets  the  ache 
of  bending  back  and  weary  arms.  But  she  is  down¬ 
trodden  in  the  bonds  of  her  own  superstition  and  conser¬ 
vatism.  She  is  not  so  burdened  by  much  serving  as  by 
her  narrow  vision  of  what  service  is  and  only  the  Christ, 
through  the  agency  of  her  far-away  sisters,  can  set  her 
free  and  broaden  her  vision. 

In  one  respect  she  emulates  that  excellent  woman 
whom  the  mother  of  King  Lemuel  taught  him  to  admire 
— “she  arises  while  it  is  yet  night”  and  takes  her  daily 
supply  of  meal  to  the  rocks  to  pound  it.  Sitting  flat 
on  the  rock,  the  baby  on  her  back,  lulled  by  the  regular 
motion  of  her  body  to  finish  his  morning  nap,  she  lifts 
the  heavy  mallet  in  her  capable  hand  and  brings  it  down 
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on  the  corn  with  a  deft  and  inimitable  movement.  With  the  other  hand 
she  lightly  stirs  and  brushes  the  pounding  into  position.  On  every  side 
the  ndu-ndu  of  the  pounding  stick,  mingled  with  weird  chanting,  sounds 
on  the  morning  air. 

When  she  brings  the  pounding  back  to  the  village  and  puts  it  to  dry 
— generally  on  an  ant-hill — she  prepares  the  morning  meal,  a  very  hasty 
affair,  and  collects  the  tools  for  her  day’s  work.  The  big  hoe  with  two 
short  handles,  which  is  the  one  agricultural  implement  of  the  country, 
a  brand  to  start  the  fire  in  the  field  hut  and  a  gourd  of  beer — the  settlings 
being  for  the  baby — she  puts  in  the  large  basket  which  she  poises  on 
her  head,  locks  her  house  and  takes  the  key  with  her.  Children  not  big 
enough  to  be  useful  in  the  field  are  left  to  wander  about  in  the  village 
with  headquarters  where  they  can  find  them,  and  sometimes  the  man  of  the 
house,  wanting  a  book  or  an  implement,  is  obliged  to  crawl  in  the  win- 
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dow.  Often  a  woman  walks  several  miles  to  her  field  passing  the  fields 
of  women  from  other  villages.  If  there  is  any  rational  system  by  which 
fields  are  selected  other  than  that  of  the  greatest  possible  inconvenience  I 
have  failed  to  discover  it.  Here  she  works  with  many  a  pause  for  gossip 
over  the  fence,  until  mid-afternoon.  Generally  she  works  with  the  baby 
on  her  back,  his  little  bobbing  head  uncovered  to  that  god  of  flame,  the 
African  sun.  Then  she  loads  her  basket  with  the  daily  food  supply,  tops 
it  with  a  huge  bunch  of  firewood  and  wends  her  way  villageward. 

Arrived  there  she  must  tafia  water  from  a  spring  not  more  than  half 
a  mile  away,  carrying  one  or  two  gourds  for  the  purpose,  so  you  see  not 
much  can  be  used  for  washing  of  pots  and  pans.  The  village  springs 
into  life  as  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west ;  women  come  in  from  every  direction 
with  gay  calls  of  mutual  welcome;  babies  stretch  their  cramped  legs  and 
crawl  about  before  the  doors,  thus  adding  a  few  more  germs  to  their 
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collection;  the  smoke  of  the  evening  fires  rises  from  each  hearth  and  finds 
its  lazy  way  through  the  thatch.  All  the  village  is  one  family.  In 
Africa  one  does  not  say,  “I  am  going  home,”  but  “I  am  going  to  the 
village.  ” 

One  may  well  wonder  when,  with  this  program,  the  Umbundu  woman 
does  her  housework,  but  the  actual  household  tasks,  as  we  regard  them, 
rest  very  lightly  upon  her  shoulders.  She  has  a  vast  array  of  pots, 
baskets  and  bowls  on  the  floor  and  from  this  collection  she  selects  one, 
unwashed  since  last  used,  rinses  it  out  with  a  little  cold  water  and  sets  it 
on  the  fire  with  water  for  the  mush.  When  the  water  boils  she  stirs  in 
meal  until  it  is  so  thick  she  can  stir  it  no  more;  then  it  is  “done”  and  she 
takes  it  off  the  fire.  The  digestibility  of  so  starchy  a  mass,  especially 
for  children,  can  be  imagined.  At  first  my  cook  thought  I  bewitched 
cereals  to  make  them  swell  so.  As  to  the  baskets  in  which  the  mush  is 
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served,  they  are  like  Jack  Sprat’s  platter  and  need  only  a  dash  of  cold 
water  to  keep  the  food  from  sticking.  The  ladle,  too,  must  be  rinsed  for 
it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  good  African  housekeeper  to  have  her  mush 
smooth  on  top.  The  accompanying  dish  of  meat  or  beans  is  served  in  a 
wooden  bowl  and  contains  salt  for  both  as  the  mush  is  not  salted.  A 
little  girl  carries  them  to  the  men  in  the  onjango  or  village  clubhouse 
and  the  women  and  girls  eat  by  the  kitchen  fire.  Later  she  stretches  her 
mat  by  the  same  fire  and  her  children,  unwashed  and  unblessed,  creep  in 
beside  her  and  the  door  is  shut.  Thus  passes  the  day  in  the  life  of  a 
village  woman. 

The  Umbundu  woman  is  not  bought  by  the  man  who  becomes  her  hus¬ 
band.  True  he  must  pay  a  certain  amount  to  her  uncle  or  father  but  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  reversed  dowry.  Having  made  his  selection  among 
the  girls  of  his  own  or  neighboring  villages,  the  prospective  bridegroom 


chooses  an  older  friend  to  act  as  his  envoy  and  to  make  the  business 
arrangement  whereby  he  pays  a  number  of  eights  of  cloth,  an  ox,  or 
whatever  may  be  agreed  upon  and  sends  a  new  cloth  to  his  lady.  By 
wearing  it  she  announces  her  engagement.  Long  engagements  are  not 
in  favor,  at  least  from  his  point  of  view,  for  he  must  furnish  his  Jiancee’s 
clothes  in  the  interval  and  her  tastes  are  less  tolerant  than  a  wife’s. 
The  girl  is  generally  consulted  in  the  consideration  of  a  husband  and 
few  men  are  rash  enough  to  conclude  a  bargain  where  she  is  unwilling. 
I  knew  one  girl  who  embroiled  two  families  in  endless  confusion  because, 
after  having  accepted  her  engagement  cloth,  she  decided  the  young  man 
talked  too  much  and  she  would  not  have  him — and  she  didn’t! 

As  the  wedding  day  approaches,  the  groom  in  the  person  of  his  envoy 
must  be  well  supplied  with  small  cash  in  the  way  of  handkerchiefs  and 
epekas  (2  yards).  He  sends  his  envoy  accompanied  by  a  young  girl  and 
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an  older  woman  to  fetch  the  bride;  she  in  turn  comes  accompanied  by  a 
girl  friend  and  her  mother  or  another  matron.  Anyone  who  meets  a 
bridal  party  at  a  crossroad  can  demand  a  “tip.”  The  female  part  of  the 
cortege  camp  in  a  little  booth  outside  the  village  and  the  ceremony  of 
combing  the  bride’s  hair  is  accomplished — a  matter  of  more  than  one 
day,  as  it  probably  has  not  been  combed  for  some  months.  Then  she  is 
arrayed  in  her  wedding  garments  and  is  ready  for  callers  and  congratula¬ 
tions.  The  groom,  meanwhile,  wearing  his  oldest  clothes  to  show  to 
what  depths  of  poverty  all  this  festivity  has  brought  him,  convenes  his 
own  friends  and  gives  them  a  feast. 

At  nightfall  the  bride  is  conducted  to  her  husband’s  house  and  they 
cement  blood  friendship,  eating  together  for  the  only  time  in  their  lives. 
In  the  morning  before  daybreak,  the  bride  and  her  friends  are  up  and 
away,  bearing  a  pig  to  her  own  village,  where  she  will  celebrate  with  her 
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people.  It  may  be  two  weeks  before  she  returns  with  her  pots,  baskets 
and  household  gods  to  take  up  the  real  business  of  life.  She  must  not 
kindle  the  first  fire  in  her  kitchen  herself  or  her  pots  will  break.  Happy 
the  woman  to  whom  comes  the  promise  of  a  little  child  in  the  first  year 
of  her  marriage!  If  she  fails  to  bring  her  husband  children,  domestic 
tragedy  in  some  form  is  sure  to  result.  A  little  girl  is  quite  as  welcome 
as  a  little  boy  and  among  the  Ovimbundu  twins  are  not  regarded  as  an 
evil  omen  and  are  both  allowed  to  live.  The  mother  is  then  known  as 
Nalonjamba^  the  mother  of  twins.  In  many  other  African  tribes  one  of  a 
pair  of  twins  is  immediately  strangled. 

The  little  Umbundu  baby,  desired  though  he  is,  never  finds  one  scrap 
of  preparation  for  his  coming,  not  even  a  piece  of  clean  cotton  cloth  in 
which  his  tiny  form  may  be  wrapped.  A  string  with  a  bit  of  leather  and 
some  beads  will  be  tied  about  his  waist  and  that  is  all.  This  is  to  insure 
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his  being  a  “good  baby.”  Friends  and  relatives,  eager  to  inspect  the  new 
arrival,  crowd  the  little  room  and  he  is  passed  from  one  to  another  with 
small  regard  for  his  comfort  or  well-being.  The  proud  father  hastens  to 
buy  a  new  veleka  cloth  and  henceforth  mother’s  back  is  baby’s  home. 

Very  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  born,  father  slings  a  wee  pig 
over  his  shoulder,  mother  takes  the  baby  and  they  are  off  to  present  both 
to  the  grandparents.  Some  one  is  selected  for  the  baby’s  sando ,  that  is, 
the  person  for  whom  he  is  named  and  this  person  becomes  a  sort  of  god 
parent.  If  the  baby  is  a  boy  he  may  be  named  Ngonga  or  Kangende  or 
Cimuku  and  then  his  mother  is  known  as  Nangonga  or  Nacimuku  and 
sometimes  her  own  name  almost  drops  into  oblivion.  This  is  equally 
customary  if  the  baby  is  a  girl.  I  remember  a  woman  called  Natnalesu 
after  her  oldest  daughter,  although  she  was  the  mother  of  several  sturdy 
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But  now  the  fear  which  causes  the  African  to  live  in  jeopardy  every 
hour  clutches  more  wildly  at  the  heart  of  the  mother.  The  whole  spirit 
world  contends  with  her  for  the  possession  of  her  treasure  and  for  the 
contest  she  is  absolutely  unequipped.  In  any  fluttering  leaf  or  rolling 
stone  which  crosses  her  path  the  evil  spirit  may  lurk.  It  may  take 
possession  of  her  sister  or  her  best  friend  and  cause  them  to  cast  the  spell 
whereby  her  back  and  breast  are  rendered  aching  voids.  The  mortality 
among  little  black  babies  is  something  fearful.  But  that  the  evil  spirit 
which  causes  it  is  the  black  ignorance  in  her  own  mind  she  never  dreams. 

Directly  she  is  able  to  sit  up  the  mother  begins  giving  her  infant  gruel 
made  of  corn  meal  which  she  pokes  into  its  mouth  with  her  unwashed 
fingers.  Children  who  survive  acquire  a  facility  in  rejecting  anything 
forced  upon  them  which  is  the  despair  of  the  doctors.  At  any  time  and 
at  all  times  the  child  partakes  of  its  natural  nourishment  which  the  mother 
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regards  as  a  pastime  and  in  no  wise  sufficient  to  sustain  life.  Unprotected 
by  any  clothing,  she  will  take  him  from  his  warm  nest  on  her  back  and 
expose  him  to  the  chill  of  our  mountain  air.  The  baneful  malarial  mos¬ 
quito  lurks  everywhere,  not  to  mention  dozens  of  parisites  and  germs 
resulting  from  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  village  life.  After  all,  from 
demons  to  germs  is  but  a  step.  If  baby  is  sick  or  cries  overmuch  she  will 
take  him  to  the  witch  mother  who  will  bind  a  charm  on  his  head  or  try 
to  drive  out  the  spirit  by  blowing  in  his  ear.  A  certain  amount  of  herb 
lore  these  witch  women  have,  but  of  slight  medicinal  value.  Only  the 
very  fittest  survive  the  struggle  and  many  of  them  have  their  vitality 
sapped  by  the  parasites  they  harbor.  Where  Christianity  has  come  other 
standards  are  being  set  up.  Let  me  quote  from  the  last  station  report  of 
Sachikela,  Public  Works  Department. 

“This  work  is  under  the  control  of  five  men;  four  are  so  chosen  that 
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A  HOUSEHOLD  TASK 


one  is  on  each  corner  of  the  station,  with  that  part  as  his  special  charge, 
while  the  fifth  is  medical  officer.  The  duties  of  these  five  are  as  follows: 
Supervision  of  the  water  supply;  inspection  of  all  possible  breeding 
places  for  mosquitoes;  they  are  to  see  that  the  streets  are  kept  clean;  they 
are  to  inspect  all  food  stuffs  and  fields  and  the  manner  of  cooking;  they 
are  to  regularly  inspect  all  latrines;  they  are  to  report  once  a  month  to 
the  church  and  to  the  teacher  in  charge.” 

With  the  eye  of  vision  we  look  out  from  our  beautiful  Mt.  Elende  and 
see  not  only  the  station  at  its  foot  thus  organized,  but  where  the  smoke  of 
evening  fires  rises  from  scores  of  villages  we  see  communities  like  this 
with  Christian  homes  and  sturdy  brown  children.  Will  you  not  help  us 
to  make  it  real  ? 

As  soon  as  the  child  can  toddle  alone  he  begins  to  be  a  law  unto  him¬ 
self.  Unused  to  any  regularity  of  procedure  he  brooks  no  restraint  and  it 
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never  occurs  to  an  African  parent  that  a  child  can  be  made  amenable  to 
reasonable  authority.  Tried  beyond  all  endurance,  a  woman  lets  loose  a 
flood  of  language  accompanied  by  vigorous  jerks  which,  by  very  force, 
quell  the  child;  but  she  generally  lets  him  serenely  alone.  I  have  seen  a 
boy  stand  and  scream  for  half  an  hour  while  his  mother  paid  no  more 
attention  than  to  the  wind.  “Why  don’t  you  make  him  stop?”  I  ask. 
“  Ka  tava ,  ”  “Why,  he  won’t,”  she  replies  in  ingenuous  surprise. 

But  with  all  the  incapability  she  shows,  the  Umbundu  mother  loves 
her  child,  for  him  she  suffers  and  toils.  Through  her  motherhood  she 
can  often  be  touched  when  she  seems  insensible  to  every  other  method  of 
approach.  With  her  patience,  lack  of  nerves  and  abounding  cheerfulness 
she  has  the  foundation  upon  which  knowledge  and  training  may  build  a 
real  Christian  motherhood  that  shall  yet  in  the  dim  future  give  to  the 
world  a  new  race.  To  be  co-workers  with  “the  great  Father  of  the  vast 
designs”  in  this,  is  our  privilege  and  yours. 
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